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Nearly the whole are Roman Catholics and speak Spanish. They 
are exceedingly illiterate ; even the Chief Justice doubted whether 
or no London was a town in England. Nicaragua has been chiefly 
famous for its civil wars. Its Government — as those in the four neigh- 
bouring Central American republics — consists of a President, elected 
for four years, and a Senate, and a House of Representatives. 



3. Proposed Transit-Boute across Central America, from a new Barbour in 

Nicaragua. By Commander Bedford Pim, r.n., f.r.g.s. 
The author was stationed in H.M.S. Gorgon, on the Atlantic seaboard 
of America, from 1859 to 1861, having surveyed the Pacific coasts 
of the same isthmus on a previous occasion. He argues from the 
history, the politics, and the geography of Central America, that no 
line of transit can promise greater advantages than one through 
Nicaragua. Hitherto, Greytown has been the only known harbour 
on its Atlantic coast. Greytown was the terminus of the Nicaraguan 
river and lake route, which formerly competed with the Panama 
transit ; but at the present moment, as established by the author's 
survey, there are only 1 1 feet of water above its bar, and the entire 
harbour is rapidly silting up, so that in a few years it will be 
transformed into an enclosed lagoon, like that of Blewfields. 

This difficulty of access to Nicaragua is cleared away by Com- 
mander Pirn's discovery of an excellent bay immediately to the 
south of Monkey Point, previously unknown as a harbour, and even 
unnamed. He calls it " Gorgon Bay," and proposes it as the 
terminus of a railway, to abut on Lake Nicaragua, at San Miguelito, 
whence passengers would cross the lake by steamers (two of which, 
belonging to the old abandoned enterprise, are now lying there in 
good order), and would finally pass through a shallow canal, to be 
dug either to San Juan del Sur, or to Salinas Bay, across the neck 
of land, 12 miles broad, which separates the Lake Nicaragua from 
the Pacific. 

As a commencement to this undertaking, Commander Pim has 
bought the entire shore of Gorgon Bay, and some small islands 
opposite, from the King of Mosquito, whom he describes as an 
intelligent Indian, of ancient descent, well-educated at Jamaica, 
and speaking English as his own language. 

Commander Pim travelled by canoe up the river San Juan and 
across the lake of Nicaragua to Managua, to communicate with 
Sir 0. Wyke, the British Plenipotentiary, and, both going and 
returning, he visited San Miguelito. He was unable to make more 
than a cursory survey of its harbour, owing to a fear of exciting 
suspicion among the natives, but he satisfied himself of its fitness 
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for the lake terminus of his proposed route. A survey of the 
country between San Miguelito and Gorgon Bay, of which no 
description is given in this paper, might be made during the next 
dry season, and the necessary concession from the Nicaraguan 
Government for constructing a railroad could be obtained on the 
same occasion. 

Commander Pim insists on the necessity of a route being 
established across Central America, which should be free from the 
predominant influence of the United States, and considers that a 
railway would be as advantageous to commerce as a canal. 

The old Nicaraguan water-line, after conveying thousands across 
the isthmus, was abandoned, owing to political troubles, and con- 
sequent insecurity of life and property, during the sojourn of the 
filibuster Walker in the country, and also, as reported, to an 
arrangement with the Panama line, by which competition was to be 
withdrawn. The present state of Greytown Harbour has made it 
impossible to restore the old line of traffic at any future time, 
without enormous cost (see p. 112). 

Sir R. I. Murchison said, that though he had no observations to offer with 
reference to the subject of the paper, he thought he ought not to sit on his 
Lordship's left hand without stating that he himself occupied the chair at the 
time when the news reached England that Commander Pim had, by his journey 
across the ice, been the means of enabling Sir Eobert M'Clure to return to 
England. They should also recollect that it was Commander Pim who offered 
to traverse Siberia ; indeed he (Sir R. Murchison) himself was the individual 
who went to Earl Russell with a view of inducing his Lordship to support Com- 
mander Pim in that proposed expedition in search of Sir John Franklin. To 
the honour of Earl Russell it should be borne in mind that his Lordship, then 
First Lord of the Treasury, advanced 500?. in aid of the project, which failed 
on account of the difficulty pointed out by the Russian Government in 
supplying the wants of any expedition in those scantily peopled regions. 
Then Commander Pim distinguished himself in the Russian war, when he 
submitted a plan and volunteered his services for an attack upon Kronstadt ; 
and, lastly, he was engaged and severely wounded in China, where he was 
ultimately promoted to the rank of Commander. He was delighted to find 
that Commander Pim had exhibited the same zeal in dealing with the subject 
of Central America that he had displayed on many previous occasions. 

Admikal Sir Edwakd Belcher, after relating his experience of Nicaragua 
in 1837-9, observed that no reliable data had been given by Commander Pim 
in regard to the scheme propounded by him. His visits to the northern 
villages on Lake Managua, as well as that to Gorgon Bay, afforded nothing to 
guide the engineer ; while the mountains seen from the towns of Matiares 
and Managua, which cannot be seen from any part of the northern side of the 
lake to which his visit was confined, running apparently across his proposed 
line of railroad, had yet to be examined. In addition to these, the difficulties 
which well-tried men had found far from imaginary in the arduous prosecution 
of the Atrato and Honduras schemes, independently of fever and possibly 
volcanic difficulties, might destroy many valuable lives before even a road 
could be cleared. They had heard of the difficulties at Panama in finding 
men to work in that comparatively healthy climate ; and when they came to 
those regions where Nelson and Collingwood thought " no Christians should be 
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sent," he feared the chances were much against success. It had been his (Sir E. 
Belcher's) lot to work very much in equatorial climates, hut the fact which 
had made the strongest impression on his mind was the clearing of a site for a 
fort at Pasangan, on the island of Basilan, in a beautiful climate, near the 
equator, in the Eastern Archipelago. The forest was well cleared hy fire, and 
the fort was built, yet malaria seized the troops, and the supply of water, which 
was originally abundant, suddenly failed. He was disposed to support every 
new and feasible improvement either in roads or railways, and most heartily 
did he wish success to all such projectors. But the loss of life, loss of capital, 
inadequate return for the outlay, and, lastly, the instability of any guarantees 
in those Central American countries, rendered him very suspicious as to the 
propriety of investment in such a scheme as that of Commander Pirn's. First, 
there was the railroad — that line has to be made healthy ; next the Lake 
crossing, with very doubtful security for landing ; then a canal to the sea, to 
what could not be properly termed a port, for in 1838 no vessel could embark 
cargo there — this canal would have to be locked down to the sea from at least 
80 feet above it ; lastly, they came to a point not discussed by Commander 
Pim — the lake at times was deficient in water. Indeed, the Nicaragua route 
has failed from this cause. Will the State consent to drain it by a canal ? 

He felt some surprise that no effort had yet been made to cut a railway 
from Vera Cruz to the queen of ports, Acapulco, and to continue the 
packet-service thence to San Francisco and British Columbia. So soon 
as the troubles of Mexico ceased, and she began to make use of her former 
sources of wealth, might we not expect this idea to be realized ? Money she 
has in abundance : cotton she may produce, and send eastward to compete 
with the Americans. Messrs. Barron and Forbes at Tepic introduced the 
Lowell girls from Boston, constructed mills, and produced cloths quite equal 
to British and paid 15 per cent, the first year ! Looking to the millions of 
coined specie which are annually transported to San Bias, to be shipped to 
Panama or round Cape Horn, with her other immense resources, Mexico has 
the means, when treasure paid as it now does 15 per cent., to remunerate 
any undertaking of this nature. 

Panama must still engross the trade of Valparaiso and of the ports nearest 
to it. But what has it done, even with its beautiful harbour, to develop the 
trading resources of the Pacific since 1337 ? 

Me. Gebstenberg said, that Commander Pim was in error in stating that all 
idea of gaining the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans by a canal had been abandoned. 
It is true the French had given up the scheme of the Nicaraguan Canal, owing 
to the insuperable difficulties presented by the rapids and the very high 
elevations. Humboldt's favourite plan of the Atrato route had also been 
abandoned, chiefly on account of the long and difficult river navigation it 
involved. But another route, also recommended by Humboldt, and repeatedly 
explored by various travellers, namely, that from Caledonia Bay to the Gulf 
of San Miguel, has been taken up afresh by some French gentlemen. Two 
expeditions had already been sent out, headed by the engineers Messrs. Bour- 
diol and De Champeville, and the geologist Mr. De Puydl. The second 
expedition was accompanied by the Abbe' Amodru, who was well received by 
the Indians, a number of whom brought to him their children for baptism. 
The accounts of a practicable passage were so encouraging that a third 
expedition was in course of preparation, which, like the previous ones, was to 
enjoy the benefit of the protection of a French vessel of war. A gentleman 
actively interested in that grand enterprise had informed him that the leaders 
of this third expedition were to visit London on their way to the Gulf of 
San Miguel ; and they would be most happy to submit to the Royal 
Geographical Society the results of their former explorations, and their plans 
for the future. 

He was not himself disinclined to entertain favoiirably the Nicaraguan rail- 
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way scheme of Commander Pim, if satisfactory information should be given him 
to show that it would be a good commercial speculation. Commander Pim had 
not given him the requisite information on that point. It would be a question 
whether the railway scheme would pay ; but before he said more upon that point 
he, as a commercial man, -would tell Commander Pim that he was not correct 
in stating that the idea of a canal must be abandoned in favour of a railway 
because at present they required only quickness in conveying the traffic, and 
not cheapness. The quickness in the conveying traffic was at present effected 
by the Panama line : they could travel nearly as quickly by that route as by 
the Nicaraguan line. But the chief consideration at present was the cutting 
off of the immense sea voyage. There were hundreds of thousands of tons of 
goods shipped from England to China and other parts of the world, and cutting 
off the sea voyage was the great desideratum. At present no goods could be 
sent except those of considerable value, as the charges were so excessive that 
they would considerably exceed the value of the goods themselves. Even 
articles of tolerable value, such as tobacco, which had occasionally been sent 
from Western America, had produced loss, in consequence of the cost of sending 
them by the Panama llailway. It was now stated that if another line were to 
be made the cost would be reduced ; but they must not forget that the line of 
Panama was only 47 miles. The Nicaraguan line would be considerably longer ; 
there would be great ascents, and the cost would be large. It was doubtful, 
therefore, whether capitalists would undertake Commander Pirn's scheme as a 
commercial speculation ; for they must not forget that, notwithstanding its 
high charge, the Panama line had only produced 15 per cent., which was not so 
high a percentage as was obtained from some of the French undertakings. He 
was, however, of opinion that if capital could be found for the Nicaraguan 
line, it was likely to give such a stimulus as would tend to the development 
of the resources of the country, and that ultimately the greatly increased value 
of the land, and worth of its productions, would amply repay any expenditure 
which might have been incurred. He quite thought that it was desirable that 
a transit route should be independent of any political influence — that it should 
be secured as a free transit for all the world. Now it had been stated that the 
Panama Railway was the property of the Americans, but that was not correct ; 
British subjects had a direct interest in the railway. The American Govern- 
ment paid a certain sum to the Granada Government, and the Granada Govern- 
ment owed money to England ; and they had apportioned part of that which 
they received from America in liquidation of the debt. The Granada Govern- 
ment had not yet paid what they 'had undertaken to pay ; but it was said that 
their neglect was due to the supineness of England in this respect. The 
Foreign Office had sent an expedition to Mexico, not to collect debts, but for 
something very similar ; and he thought that if it should suit the English 
Government, as on a recent occasion, not to show the white feather in matters 
relating to America, it might then be found very convenient, at some future 
occasion, to recollect that British bondholders had a lien upon the Panama 
Eailway which entitled them to the protection of their Government. 

Commandeb Pim, in reply, said that there was little to add to that which 
he had already brought before the Society. He was earnestly desirous that 
his country should reap the great commercial and political advantages which 
must result from the possession of an independent highway across Central 
America. The proposed line would be about 130 miles in length; the 
Panama Eailway was stated to pay 12 per cent., he thought it paid more ; 
however, be that as it may, the promoters of his proposed line would have a 
valuable precedent to guide and cheer them. He had not stated that the 
Nicaraguan Canal scheme was abandoned, he merely said it could not succeed, 
because the Atlantic Harbour had silted up so much that the cost of deepening 
it must be enormous. Without a good harbour at each end, he thought every 
one would admit that no transit project was practicable. As regards Grey- 
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town, seven yeai's ago there were 24 feet on the bar, hut now there were only 
11 feet. As to Gorgon Bay, there was no impediment whatever to its naviga- 
tion by day or night. He was astonished at the remarks which had fallen 
from Sir Edward Belcher. Some of the obstacles and dangers enumerated by 
him existed, in a great measure, only in that officer's imagination ; and he, 
Commander Pirn, was happy to inform the Society that he had himself 
overcome them without difficulty. He hoped to see vessels of the Great 
Eastern class, on either side of his proposed, route, connecting England with 
Australia, New Zealand, Japan, and British Columbia. Such a project, he 
thought, would be befitting a nation like Great Britain ; which ought clearly 
to possess a sure and rapid means of access to her distant colonies and 
possessions, independent of any political disturbance. 

The meeting was then adjourned to March 10th, 



Eighth Meeting, Monday, March 10th, 1862. 

LOED ASHBUETON, President, in the Chair. 

Elections. — Lieut. James Murray Grant ; H. B. H. Birchill ; 
Frederick Elliot Blackstone ; John F. Laurie ; William Leslie, m.p. ; John 
Thomas Quia ; James Rae ; Joseph Rigby ; Russell Morland Skinner ; 
Henry Arthur Dillon Surridge ; and William Wells, Esqrs., were elected 
Fellows. 

Accessions. — Among the Accessions to the Library and Map- 
rooms since the former Meeting were — Eosser's ' Notes on the 
South Atlantic ;' Map of Peru, showing the deposit of Nitrate of 
Soda; Sheets G, 12, and 14 of Philip's Imperial Atlas, &c, &c. 

Exhibitions. — Maps, Plans, and Views, illustrating the Paper by 
M. Mouhot, were exhibited at the Meeting. 

The President announced that a letter had been received from Mr. Consul 
Petherick, alluding to a serious affray in which he and his large party had been 
engaged, and referring for further particulars to a communication previously 
sent to Sir E. Murchison, which has not yet reached its destination. Mr. 
Petherick enclosed a copy of the following-letter, which he had sent to Captain 
Speke : — 

" Khartoum, 15th Nov., 1861. 

" My dear Speke, — I pray God this may be delivered safely to you by my 
agent, Abd el Majid, who with a strong party, consisting of some seventy men, 
well armed and equipped, will proceed in search of you the moment he arrives 
at Gondokoro. 

" Wc — that is to say, my wife and self, accompanied by a medical man and 
photographer — after a tedious journey up the Nile and a vexatious delay of six 
weeks at Korosko, owing to a deficiency of camels necessary for crossing the 
desert of Aboo Hamad, arrived here a month ago. 

" Had it not been for a serious illness from which I am now recovering, we 
should have left at the same time as Abd el Majid to attempt a meeting. 

" The latter also has been detained by the unheard of rise of the Nile this 
season, and the consequent backwardness of the north winds and cool season. 

" Abd el Majid's instructions are to proceed to meet you from Gondokoro via 



